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F all the blue-moldy accusations which are con- 
stantly being leveled against the Catholic Church, 

I know of none more perverse and vexatious than the 
ever repeated taunt that “the Church is an enemy to 
civilization and culture.” As a reader of history I find 
myself constantly impressed with the fact that the Cath- 
olic Church has been from the first the great civilizer of 
Europe; that for fifteen centuries she was the only 
civilizer, and the only promoter of culture. If after the 
Protestant Reformation, civilization and culture made 
certain great strides, this was only possible because in 
the Catholic Middle Ages civilization and culture had 
made certain other great strides. It was the Church in 
the Middle Ages which laid the foundations on which 
Protestants could build: “The Church has labored, and 
others have entered into her labors.” Even in strictly 
modern times, when civilization and culture have made 
special progress among those who have thrown off the 
Church’s yoke, it still remains true that all the rough 
work, and all the really difficult work, had already been 
done; and the effects of the Church’s influence remain 
stamped upon the whole development, even long after 
her guidance has been rejected. Just as a child, having 
been carefully taught to walk by a devoted mother, ends 
in being able to walk independently by itself; so Europe, 
taught and guided by the Catholic Church. in the earlier 
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stages of civilization and culture, acquired in course of 
time the powers which it could exercise without any 
further assistance. Under the tutelage of the Church the 
progress had been slow because the child had to learn; 
now the leading-strings are thrown off, and the waxing 
child begins to stretch out its legs and to stride along 
with rapidity. Curiously enough this rapidity came to be 
misinterpreted. People forgot that the agility of the 
modern period was due solely to the training previously 
received in the Middle Ages. They thought that the in- 
crease of speed was due simply to the throwing off of the 
leading-strings; and hence they arrived at the topsy- 
turvy conclusion that the Church was an impediment and 
not an aid to progress. They gloried in their alacrity as 
it if were the outcome of emancipation. They forgot that 
their alacrity was merely the outcome of long preliminary 
practice under the supervision of the Church, without 
which they never would have learned to walk at all. 

All this is fully acknowledged, in general or piecemeal, 
by a host of historical authors, outsiders to the Church, 
a host quite large enough to overbalance, both in number 
and weight, the advocates of the contrary view. It may 
be said as a rule, that the more comprehensive the his- 
torical horizon of any given writer on this subject, the 
stronger the testimonial which he gives to the civilizing 
influence of the Church; while those authors who regard 
the Church as an enemy to civilization generally build 
their conclusions on some narrow foundation. They fix 
on some detail of the Church’s action which runs counter 
to the modern way of viewing things, and regard it as a 
resistance to progress—whereas in fact it was merely a 
resistance to what seemed, according to the view of those 
times, detrimental to true civilization or true culture. 
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The popular controversialist on this subject is gener- 
ally a man unversed in the history of the past, and there- 
fore a man altogether out of touch with the civilizing 
work of the Church. His purview is generally limited to 
our own times. His method is to take the present coun- 
tries of the world, Catholic and Protestant, and to com- 
pare them in their civic and industrial conditions. From 
this comparison he draws the conclusion that all the civi- 
lization and culture, all the enlightenment and progress, 
are found in Protestant countries, compared with which 
Catholic countries are extremely backward. Therefore 
he concludes, on the principle that a tree is known by its 
fruits, that Catholicism, at least in practice, is adverse 
to civilization, culture, enlightenment and progress, while 
Protestantism is favorable to the same. 

There is perhaps no point of controversy which crops 
up more frequently, both in literature and in talk, than 
this. And being a large and complicated subject, there 
is perhaps no point which is iess easy to dispose of in a 
really clinching and—to the man of the street—cogent 
manner. Books large and small, with pamphlets and 
newspaper articles, have been written in Catholic de- 
fense, most of which taken together would probably 
cover the whole theme; but these are generally forgotten 
or inaccessible at a given moment, just when a writer 
wishes to tackle some recrudescence of the objection. We 
still stand badly in need of a really standard classic on 
the subject, working out first the history of Catholicism 
as a civilizing power in the past, and secondly, its com- 
parison with Protestantism in the various countries of 
today. In this article we do not ambition anything like 
an exhaustive or documented treatment of the subject. 
The most we propose to do is to cover the main lines in 
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cursory form, suggesting the kind of program from 
which the standard and classical work just referred to 
might be written. 

At the outset of the consideration we must fall back 
on the radical distinction between civilization and cul- 
ture; and then show how the Church stands in relation 
to each of the two. It must be observed at once that 
both civilization and culture have for their immediate 
goal the temporal well-being of the human race. Civili- 
zation means an organized social and civic code, security 
of life, limb and property, and a stable relation of mutual 
trust and confidence between man and man, based on the 
foundation virtues of justice, honesty and truth. On 
the other hand, culture is of a system of functional activ- 
ity productive of mental, moral and material results 
beneficial to mankind, and not detrimental thereto— 
which means that the sciences and arts must also be 
dominated by justice, honesty and truth, as well as regard 
for the well-being of humanity. 

Now with these two definitions in view, no one surely 
can question the attitude of the Catholic Church with 
regard both to civilization and culture. The whole of 
the Church’s moral teaching is one systematic inculca- 
tion of justice, honesty, truth, and benevolence toward 
our fellow-men. This is so clearly the case that we have 
more than once made bold to declare that the really and 
solidly civilized man is “the man of the penny catechism.” 
Let the whole world live up to the teaching of that tiny 
book, and the whole world is ipso facto a civilized world. 
The essential elements are there, nothing remains but the 
working up of a public code in accordance with them, 
and the whole thing is done. 

The same holds good of culture. The Church, I must re- 
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mind you, is not of its nature an organ for the develop- 
ment of the arts—which are merely the exercise of man’s 
natural faculties on the materials of the world. The 
Church is essentially an organ for the conveyance of a 
supernatural revelation from God to man, which con- 
cerns man’s religious life and spiritual destiny. This is 
her sole official work: to preserve that revealed message 
intact; to convey it intact to human kind; and as far as 
her influence goes, to persuade all men to live up to that 
message. Officially speaking, therefore, the Church has 
nothing to do with the arts. Yet indirectly and infor- 
mally she has much to do with them. Her law of charity 
toward mankind is not limited to the ultimate saving of 
the soul. Her code comprises not merely the spiritual 
works of mercy but the corporal works of mercy also; 
in short, she is deeply concerned, on grounds of charity, 
with even the bodily necessaries and conveniences of 
man, and all that makes for his general well-being. 
Hence her inevitable attitude toward the arts is to en- 
courage them to the utmost of her ability so far as they 
are beneficial to mankind, and to discourage them only 
so far as they are abused and turned to man’s disadvan- 
tage, whether of body or soul. Moreover the Church’s 
ethical insistence on the virtues of justice, honesty, truth, 
and charity to the neighbor, is the only effectual means 
by which invention, manufacture and commerce can be 
established on this beneficial basis. Here once more we 
make bold to repeat that the man in whose hands the 
arts will certainly be developed on beneficial lines, and 
saved from abuse, is “the man of the penny catechism.” 

Turning to the past history of the Catholic Church, we 
can see how this theoretical program has been put into 
effect. Taking the earliest centuries, we find the message 
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of Christ gradually introduced into the pagan world, not 
for the betterment of the pagan world which rejected it, 
but for the betterment of those who separated themselves 
from the pagan world by accepting it. Quite apart from 
the dogmatic system of revelation, the Church became the 
champion of humanitarianism. She introduced a God 
and a Christ before whose eyes all men are by reason of 
their immortal souls radically equa] in value. The great 
differentiation between man and man was no longer birth 
or rank or wealth or power. Christian virtue was the 
measure of a man’s nobility ; sin and vice the measure of 
his baseness. To the proud and worldly and licentious, 
the Church was a standing rebuke; to the humble and 
simple and pure she was a standing commendation. By 
lifting up the Greek slave to the level of his Roman 
master, the Church proclaimed and made current in 
men’s minds that universal brotherhood of man which is 
so much the talk of the twentieth century. 

We view with pathos the blended picture of strength 
and weakness which the masses of the early Christians 
exhibited to the world. On the one hand we see, from. 
their frequent lapses, the tenacious hold which pagan 
habits had upon weak human nature; we see the rigorous 
penances by which the Church punished those lapses, and 
the noble aspiration toward self-betterment revealed by 
the acceptance and performance of those penances. In 
this way the Church imposed on unregenerate mankind 
the idea of sin, and thus led the way to the elimination or 
diminution of sin and the establishment of virtue in its 
place. On the other hand we see these poor neophytes, 
barely initiated into their new religion, not yet emanci- 
pated from the selfishness and sensual impress of pagan 
life, some falling indeed into apostasy under pressure of 
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overwhelming pain; but others behaving like Christ on 
the Cross, and ascending to heaven as holocausts through 
the fire of martyrdom. No wonder that apologists find 
in this transformation of character something so ab- 
normal, something so far beyond the scope of ordinary 
human nature, as to be inexplicable by natural causes, 
and therefore a witness to the Divinity of the Christian 
Faith. 

The Church could do little or nothing with pagan civili- 
zation. In the earlier Roman times it was civilization in- 
deed; for it rested on the solid Roman qualities of jus- 
tice, honesty and truth. When Christianity confronted 
Nero for the first time, it found that the good old times 
had gone. The culture of Roman society was a perver- 
sion ruinous to the race; and the old civilization had de- 
generated into organized, nay, almost unorganized sav- 
agery. It was a system honeycombed with rottenness, 
which fell to pieces just as some old deal beam, riddled 
by white ants, crumbles into fragments as soon as it is 
touched. What good still remained in the individual 
pagan was absorbed gradually by conversion into the 
Church. 

Upon the ruins of the old Roman civilization and cul- 
ture a new civilization and culture had to be built; and a 
new people was forthcoming on which to build it. The 
northern races who broke up the Roman Empire were 
wild children of nature. They had their traits of savage- 
ry, but combined with much that is good in human na- 
ture. They were at least not spoiled by that greatest of 
all enervating influences, a perverted and licentious cul- 
ture. They were good material to work upon; but the 
working on them, what a herculean task it was indeed! 
The imperial center fortunately was far away in the East, 
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and its circumference shrank down into the small king- 
dom of Byzantium. Hence it was that by sheer default 
the Bishop of Rome became the only commanding per- 
sonality in the West. The Popes had to bear the whole 
brunt of the northern incursions. They were the only 
protectors of Italy; they were the only power, and that a 
moral power, to overcome the violence of the ruthless 
Goth. The lives of the Popes are one solemn serial mani- 
festation of what one man, supported by the inherent 
dignity of his office and by the humanizing tendency of 
his teaching and example, could do in the way of civiliz- 
ing a whole continent. The Papacy itself was invaded by 
ruffians thrust in by force and intrigue; who as antipopes 
competed for the allegiance of Christendom. It was 
oppressed by warlike invasions and secular dominations, 
and had to struggle for its very existence. But the rock 
foundation was there. Christianity had been put into the 
world in order that it might redeem the world; and by 
centuries of persistent struggle the Popes did actually 
redeem it. The means was as simple as the obstacles 
were complex: nothing but the persevering assertion of 
the standards of justice, honesty, and truth, and of 
charity to the neighbor. Rude peoples were made Chris- 
tian not because they had acquired the Christian virtues, 
but because it was hoped that they would ultimately ac- 
quire them. Baptized and made into sons of God by 
adoption, some of them became even saints; but some 
remained in practical life savages, and behaved as unlike 
sons of God as would well be imagined. Ruthless wars, 
the outcome of savage greed and ambition, kept Europe 
for centuries in the turmoil of hell. No man resting on 
human expedients could have ever hoped for the better- 
ment of things. But the Popes had their Divine com- 
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mission—to bring every soul under the servitude of 
Christ. They recognized that the Church was not a so- 
ciety of the élite but a school for the imperfect. The 
Church, moreover, was eternal and could afford to wait, 
to measure its success by centuries and not by days or 
years. The fruits of the persevering struggle gradually 
began to unfold themselves. The great moral standards 
sank slowly into the savage consciousness. Justice, hon- 
esty, and truth became at least abstract ideals in the 
public mind, however little they were attended to in prac- 
tice. Nations began to settle down, and draw up codi- 
fications of law; in which the rights of the citizens were 
safeguarded against the wrongs of kings and princes, the 
poor defended from the rich, and the weak from the 
strong. Thus were the foundations of civilization laid; 
and the building up of the superstructure was only a 
matter of more centuries. 

With the growth of civilization came the development 
of culture: architecture, first as a useful, then as a fine 
art; painting to decorate churches; the arts of metal- 
work and weaving—all the useful and ornamental arts of 
that time. Then gradually, as greater tranquillity was 
secured, came intellectual pursuits: theology and philos- 
ophy, and such inchoative sciences as might be expected 
at so early a stage. Europe was filled with schools and 
universities, whose civilizing and cultural influence is 
despised only by those who know nothing about it. So- 
cial work was also inaugurated: humanitarian advance- 
ments such as the truce of God; the ransoming of pris- 
oners of war; the abolition of slavery; the restriction of 
vindictive tournaments and of cruel and superstitious or- 
deals; to say nothing of hospitals, leper-homes, poor 
houses, industrial gilds, savings banks, mystery plays, 
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the reclaiming of waste lands by the monasteries, or- 
ganized agricultural occupations and the arts of peace. 
Thus savage humanity was tamed, uncivilized humanity 
was civilized, uncultured humanity was cultured, and the 
Ages of Faith, called dark by those whose own minds 
are in darkness about them, were really the ages of light 
and progress, and the triumphal witness of the civilizing 
power of the Catholic Church. The many defects which 
still survived were not a sign of failure, but only a sign 
that the whole of an enormously difficult task had not yet 
been accomplished. 

It is one of the anomalies of human affairs that every 
upward movement seems to reach a certain climax of 
achievement, and then to sink to an anti-climax. In the 
fourteenth century the civilization of Europe had reached 
a climax of this kind. The Church was the great domi- 
nant force, enjoying the full sway of a power which had 
to this point been the source of untold good. The causes 
of the anti-climax are too complicated to be summed up 
adequately. The inundation of Greeks from Constanti- 
nople, and the revival of pagan literature and pagan 
ideals had something to do with it. The power and in- 
fluence and dignity of ecclesiastical positions, giving rise 
to worldly ambition, had something to do with it. The 
mere relaxation of serious effort, which naturally fol- 
lows achievement, perhaps had something to do with it. 
Whatever the causes, serious minded men began to rea- 
lize that a time of degeneracy had set in, and there arose 
a cry for “reform of the Church in head and members.” 
The cry was strong; but the task was a difficult one, 
from which the best-meaning men shrank. Those who 
did make efforts found the obstacles insuperable. Some 
improvements were made, but they were totally inade- 
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quate. Something in the way of a severe shock was evi- 
dently needed to provide the necessary stimulus. That 
shock came in the person of Luther. 

“When the strong man armed keepeth his house, his 
goods are at peace.” But Luther just caught the Church 
at a moment of weakness; and the result was that terrific 
and sensational revolt which is known as the Protestant 
Reformation. A large part of that Europe which Rome 
had gradually civilized was torn away from Rome, and 
began to work out not only a new religion for itself, but 
also new lines of civilization and culture. In its own 
way the movement succeeded; and the results we see 
outside the Church today. But if the new civilization and 
culture was successful, it should never be forgotten why. 
We often hear of cases where an employee of a large 
firm, after learning the whole business of his master by 
years of service, suddenly gives notice, and leaves, and 
sets up a new business for himself, and gradually swal- 
lows up all the trade of his former employer, taking as 
credit to himself all that he has learnt from another. So 
it was with the Protestant advancement after separation 
from the Church. For fifteen centuries the countries of 
Europe had been in their pupilage under the Catholic 
Church. They had learnt the business well, and acquired " 
the power of working onwards for themselves. They re- 
jected the Church’s guidance, and began to walk alone 
according to their own will. They prided themselves on 
the results, but they forgot to acknowledge with gratitude 
their indebtedness. They began to glory in their own 
progress, with never a “thank you” to the Church who 
had given them their early training and thus rendered 
such further progress possible. They even attributed 
their advancement to the peculiar genius of Protestant- 
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ism, and got the perverse idea into their heads that it 
was Catholicism which had hitherto kept them back. It 
only needs a sound reading of European history to dis- 
pose of this hallucination. But those who are its victims 
generally leave such history severely alone. 

Therefore if that much-needed classical work on the 
subject is ever written, and I am afraid it never will be, 
its first part will consist practically of a short church his- 
tory, specialized by paying attention solely to this one 
point ; how the Catholic Church fought down the savage- 
ry of paganism, and gradually built up a Christian civili- 
zation in its place—and this in three ways: first, by the 
moral impregnation of Christendom with the root-virtues 
of justice, honesty, and truth; secondly, by the suppres- 
sion of various prevalent forms of savagery; thirdly, by 
the inauguration of various customs and institutions, 
civic, social or charitable, which gradually coalesced into 
a code of civilization and brought it into actual effect. 
The materials for such a work, at least in popular and 
summary form, are abundant. Much could be gleaned 
from ordinary church histories such as Alzog; much 
from special histories of which a short list is given at the 
end of this article; besides many works dealing with the 
Middle Ages, both by Catholic and non-Catholic writers, 
all of which merely need reading and compiling from; a 
task so easy that one wonders it has not been done. Per- 
haps it has been done; but if so, the work has not made 
itself known to the general public, and ought to be raked 
out of its hiding-hole somewhere. 

The second part would be to trace the connecting links 
between the old Catholic development inherited by the 
Protestant world, and the new development which the 
Protestant world inaugurated for itself. Here occur 
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two points: First, how far the old inherited civilization 
and culture was retained so as to make further advance 
possible ; secondly, how far its rejection in favor of other 
lines was’ rather to the disadvantage of the race. This 
would require more subtle reflection than the former 
part; but still in summary lines it could easily be done. 
For instance, it is clear that the medieval schools and 
universities had broken the back of the education diffi- 
culty; and their system had merely to be adopted and 
continued and gradually extended as knowledge in- 
creased. Secondly, the constitutions of States and the 
feudal system were also inherited ready-made, and af- 
forded an easy starting point for further developments. 
Thirdly, of the fine arts and industrial arts the same is 
true. Protestantism inherited a large number of social 
institutions which it had only to develop. Even the 
classical revival was in full swing before Luther raised 
his standard, and had merely to be kept up and advanced. 
Lastly, the scholastic system of exact thought had so 
trained the mind of the intellectual as to make new de- 
partures in the lines of philosophy and science easy. 
Then again, as regards improvements which were not 
improvements. It is certain that the substitution of 
Cartesianism and Kantianism has involved modern philos- 
ophy in a confusion from which extrication seems im- 
possible except by a return to some qualified form of 
Aristoteleanism, or to put it equivalently, Thomism, a 
return which is by many signs betraying itself among 
current leaders of modern thought. Moreover, the 
humanitarian principle embodied in the Religious Orders 
was a thing lost to Protestantism for a very long time; 
and is only now being recovered in the modern form 
which is called “social work,” and so on. Lastly, the 
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laxities which arose from the principle of private judg- 
ment in faith and morals have not only resulted in hope- 
less religious disunion, but have also weakened the prin- 
ciple of authority, whether secular and religious; given 
rise to changes of ethical view with regard to the nature 
of the State, the sacredness of marriage, the sacredness 
of life itself, the ethics of trade and the like, which are 
now recognized to be disastrous. So much so that the 
conviction is gradually gaining ground among thinking 
men that the strict old Catholic principles on these sub- 
jects, even if not proved, are at least necessary on the 
grounds of expediency, if the social machine is to be 
saved from a catastrophe. 

The third part of the book would be to examine the 
modern system both of civilization and culture as it 
exists outside the Church, and then to analyze the rela- 
tions which the Catholic Church holds toward it. Take 
the principles of civilization and culture as they exist in 
countries which are exclusively or predominantly Prot- 
estant, or negationist, and ask the question: What part 
of these principles does the Catholic Church officially ap- 
prove of and encourage, and what part does the Catholic 
Church disapprove of and oppose? With the former part 
there is little difficulty; for agreement leaves nothing to 
be said. But the points of opposition would need careful 
study. Why does the Church oppose the Socialist move- 
ment, and its views on the rights of property? Why does 
she oppose the modern theory of the supremacy of the 
people? Why does she insist on the indissolubility of 
marriage, the criminality of race-suicide, abortion, 
craniotomy, the anesthetic removal of the disabled, etc., 
etc? In every case the point would be to show that these 
features of modern civilization and culture were all detri- 
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mental to true civilization and culture, all detrimental to 
the ultimate well-being of the race; and that if the world 
does not come to recognize this by anticipation, it will in 
the long run be forced to recognize it when its deadly 
consequences make remedies too late. 

Finally, in the fourth part would come that practical 
point of controversy: the actual state of Catholic and 
Protestant countries compared in point of civilization 
and culture. On this subject the first thing is to deter- 
mine whether and how far in practice, and as things 
stand today, Catholic countries are on the whole back- 
ward as compared with Protestant countries, and if so, 
what is the cause? Is there anything in Protestantism 
which provides a special stimulus to progress? Is there 
in Catholicism anything which serves as a depressant or 
as a sedative? 

Obviously such a discussion must start with an exact 
analysis of the facts. We have knowledge of two useful 
books on the subject, one by Sir Henry Bellingham, the 
other by Father Young. But neither can be called a 
standard work of any finality; and both, we think, stand 
in need of revision. 

In the collections of facts, and particularly the weigh- 
ing of their import, the great distinction between civiliza- 
tion and culture becomes more than ever essential. We 
have to put big nails in the coffin of that singularly ob- 
tuse notion that civilization is to be measured by the use 
of up-to-date mechanical appliances, steam engines, and 
motor cars, electric lighting, telephones, two-penny tubes 
and painless dentistry. If Spain, let us say, is backward 
in these things, does it follow that Spain is uncivilized? 
And if the charge is established, does it follow that Spain 
is backward in these things because of its Catholicism? 
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Such things represent, as we all know by this time, 
merely one narrow department of useful culture. They 
have little more to do with civilization than the length 
of my walking stick has to do with an eclipse of the sun. 
What we look for in a civilized country is the prevalence 
of a legal and social code which provides security of life, 
limb and property, and mutual confidence between man 
and man, based on the virtues of justice, honesty, truth 
and consideration for others. I have still to learn that 
Spain is worse off in these particulars than any of those 
Protestant countries which boastfully claim to be at the 
summit of civilization. From the impressions of people 
conversant with Spain, I should gather that in these re- 
spects Spain is on the aggregate much better off. Other 
travelers there are who after a short scamper through 
the country, point out the fact that in the rustic districts 
cart-wheels are still made in one piece out of a section 
of a big tree-trunk; a primitive contrivance all very well 
for rude savages, but a conclusive proof that Spain is a 
savage country! Even if this ridiculous contention—and 
I am actually quoting, though only from memory—were 
true, one feels bound to ask with astonishment: “What 
has the religious creed of the Spanish rustic to do with 
his conservatism in the way of cart-wheels?”’ Common- 
sense tells him that it is a very good way of making a 
cart-wheel, and one which has stood the test of ages. It 
is cheap, and cannot fall into pieces, and answers its 
purpose admirably. But there is nothing I know of in the 
penny catechism which in the faintest way suggests that 
he should not adopt spoked wheels if he finds them an 
improvement. 

Although this nonsensical instance is in some way 
typical of parts of this controversy, I do not mean to say 
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that it is always of this sort. There are points which are 
quite serious, and which do really touch the heart of the 
question. There is the question of charity to the poor 
and helpless, in which, according to my impression, Cath- 
olic countries have a decided advantage over Protestant 
ones. In such countries poverty, of the degrading and 
desperate kind familiar in London, has practically no 
existence; and in no Catholic country does there exist 
any blot so dark as the English workhouse system. There 
is also the question of illiteracy, in which the public are 
at the mercy of erroneous statistics and still more 
erroneous interpretations of those statistics. I 
believe that even on statistical lines the alleged 
deficiencies of education are not so bad as they are 
painted; and then there always comes in the question 
whether after all the forced and premature spread of 
education is the unqualified summum bonum which some 
Protestants seem to imagine. Better to be a simple, god- 
fearing and innocent rustic who cannot read or write, 
than a precocious prig devouring every kind of literary 
garbage which comes in his way, corrupting his heart, 
sophisticating his mind, and setting him up on a pedestal 
of self-conceit from which to pass judgment on the uni- 
verse. In all such departments of useful culture, to which 
education also belongs, the only question worth asking is 
this: Is it really useful? Does it make for the real bet- 
terment of the individual and ultimately of the race? 
Still more important is the question of morality, which 
has to be taken point by point. Of secret vices, their 
very secrecy prevents a comprehensive and documented 
judgment. Yet what man of reading and experience is 
there who cannot stand up for the aggregate innocence of 
the Irish Catholic boy and the aggregate corruption 
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of the English Protestant boy? Converts to the Church, 
especially those who become priests and hear confessions 
on a large scale, possess a special means of comparing 
their knowledge of the Protestant school-boy atmosphere 
with that of our Catholic schools; and though they are 
naturally reticent in speaking of the subject in any detail, 
they can at least bear witness to the power of the Church 
to keep the young in a state of innocence all the time, and 
the powerlessness of any Protestant religious influence to 
do the same. 

As regards adult vice, such as can be checked by out- 
ward observation, the same can be said. The Church, 
under the strongest of religious motives, constantly im- 
poses on her children a life-long struggle with the evil 
propensities of nature. The confessional itself gives to 
her a constant supervision over that struggle. If the con- 
fessional is neglected by many, this is no fault of the 
Church, which has no power of coercion. And if in con- 
sequence evil abounds, this is not because Catholicism is 
an encourager of vice, but because her children do not 
live up to the mark as Catholics. In any case I anticipate 
that a careful study of evidences would give cogency to 
the following propositions: (1) That on the whole Cath- 
olicism exercises a much greater influence in favor of 
cleanness and innocence of life than any other religious 
institution in the world; and (2) that even where loose- 
ness of morals occurs, Catholic countries are on the whole 
much more free from the worst and most perverted 
forms of vice than non-Catholic countries. Hence, since 
the morality of a people is a most vital point in socia 
well-being, the Church is much more of a civilizing powef 
in this matter than any rival creed. 





Next comes the question of truthfulness and gener 
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uprightness of dealing. I think it was Newman who re- 
marked that while the Catholic Church laid the stronger 
emphasis on purity, Protestantism laid the stronger em- 
phasis on truthfulness. Frank, straightforward dealing 
is certainly the top-stone of the English ideal; and in the 
Britisher’s mind, Catholic peoples, at least the Latin Cath- 
olic peoples, come far behind on this head. The point 
contended admits of no rigid demonstration. One can 
only form a general impression by experiencing a large 
number of recurring instances. But as the insinuation is 
made, it would be a most interesting point to have 
worked out. This can only be done by the accumulation 
of testimonies from various writers, or persons who have 
had experience of the countries in question. However, 
we anticipate that the outcome of the study would go to 
make convincing the following propositions: (1) That 
in teaching at least, the Catholic standard is in no way 
inferior to non-Catholic standards—even the best of 
them; (2) That in practice, the lying, fraud and corrup- 
tion which honeycombs the commercial systems of Pro- 
testant countries is sufficiently flagrant to point the moral 
that “people who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones ;” (3) That the habits of Catholic masses in the 
way of upright intercourse and dealing are at least as 
conscientious on the whole as those of non-Catholic 
masses; (4) That their defects in this direction are 
more manifest, and can be more easily detected, just be- 
cause Catholics on the whole are more ingenuous and less 
capable of practising concealment. In short, Catholicism, 
while failing to eradicate the inherent defects of human 
nature, certainly does by the impress of its influence tend 
to diminish them. 

In weighing the strong or weak moral points of Cath- 
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olic or Protestant peoples, much importance must be at- 
tached to the radical differences of character. Thus the 
Latin and Celtic peoples have a much more subtle mind 
than the Teutonic races. They have a greater sense of 
wit in certain lines, and a certain astute playfulness 
among themselves which can easily degenerate into lying 
and trickery, especially of the lighter kind. Their imagi- 
nation is stronger; and this makes the wish more easily 
father to the thought. The more matter-of-fact consti- 
tution of the Teutonic mind is, on the contrary, rather a 
help to truthfulness and straightforwardness. If an aver- 
age Britisher wants to tell a lie, he does it clumsily and 
awkwardly because it is an effort of conscious delibera- 
tion, unaided by the least play of fancy or imagination. 
Then again, the impulsiveness of the Celtic and Latin 
character can easily lead a man a long way without re- 
flection; while the cold calculating Teuton finds himself 
checked by motives of self-respect or the thought of con- 
sequences—and so on, and so on. I believe myself, that 
those points of ethics in which the non-Catholic Teuton 
is superior in the aggregate to the Catholic Celt or Latin 
are all of them due, not to the respective Catholicism or 
Protestantism of each, but to the racial temperament 
leading naturally to such results. In such cases Protes- 
tantism has an easy task, while Catholicism has a diffi- 
cult task to perform, in bringing their respective subjects 


up to the higher standards of what is, approximately at 
least, a common ideal. 


A scanty and casual list of references for reading on this 
subject may, with apologies for its defects, be added here :— 
Devas, “The Key to the World’s Progress.” (Longmans’ cheap 


edition). The best work to begin with for a general survey of 
the question. 
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Newman, “Anglican Difficulties” and “Idea of a University.” 

Baluffi, “The Charity of the Church.” (Gill). 

Bellingham on “Civilization of Catholic and Protestant 
ountries.” Title not exact. 

Young, “Catholic and Protestant Countries Compared.” 
(Catholic Book Exchange. New York). The writing is in 
parts somewhat overstrained and needs revision. 

The “Catholic Encyclopedia”: Articles on Family, Freedom, 
Individual, Missions, Morality, Progress, Slavery, Society, 

oman. 

Allies, “Formation of Christendom.” 

Balmez on Civilization. 

Guizot on Civilization. 

A standard church history or two, such as Alzog passim. 

Mann, “Lives of the Popes.” 

Pastor, “History of the Popes.’.’ 

Jannsen, “History of the German People.” 
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LARGE FAMILIES OF THE POOR 


By Austin O’Mattey, M.D. 


To the Editor of “America”: 

Dr. O’Malley, in your issue of July 3, advocates what would 
be considered by many people an extraordinarily large family, 
and gives his reason. It would be interesting to hear what he 
has to say to those eugenists and others who hold that the 
younger children of a large family are nearly always defective, 
and that poverty-stricken parents who undertake to raise a great 
many children are unable to give them the attention and educa- 
tion possible with a small family, besides having to forego many 
legitimate pleasures themselves, and grow old before their time. 
I wonder if he would favor the readers of America with his 
opinion on that subject? 

Brooklyn. ; S. W. Symons. 


HE writer asks: What I have to say to those eugen- 
ists who hold that “the younger children of a large 
family are nearly always defective.” They are not. Even 
in families that have defective children from disease, 
heredity or vice, the younger children as such do not 
differ from the others except accidentally. 

The eugenists say that “poverty-stricken parents who 
undertake to raise a great many children are unable to 
give them the attention and education possible with a 
small family.” Any poverty-stricken mother I ever saw, 
and I see such daily, gives as much attention in essentials 
to ten children as she does to three. The same is true 
for people that are not poverty-stricken. Almost as a 
rule the poor give more attention to their ten children 
than the very rich do to their one. The rich hire a sub 
stitute. That is the reason the rivieras of Tophet have 
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so many rich visitors after the funeral. The education 
obtained by the poor, whether they have one or ten chil- 
dren, is free; and this objection has no force. 

Poverty-stricken parents with large families “forego 
many legitimate pleasures themselves and grow old be- 
fore their time.” The poverty-stricken parents, even 
when they have only one child, have no pleasures except 
the glass of beer, the pipe of tobacco, the “movies,” gos- 
sip on the fire escape, “going to church,” and the like; 
and ten children will not affect such pleasures, but en- 
hance them. When a father is aged prematurely it is 
not because of the number of children. Married men live 
longer than the single who have no children at all. There 
never yet was a mother at her sixtieth birthday who had 
raised ten children that was half as antiquated as a spins- 
ter of fifty who had raised nothing to her eternal credit 
but several generations of cats. 

These sociological questions are, however, extremely 
complicated and not to be dismissed readily. What is 
meant by a normally large family? Should any man or 
woman marry and bring into the world all the children 
possible? Is a houseful of starvelings better than no 
children at all? Are the biologists right in saying that 
such and such persons should not marry? Is the physi- 
cian’s point of view correct? One can readily ask ques- 
tions enough like these, but an adequate answer to them 
would fill volumes. Moreover, we must take the world as 
it is. The blessings attainable in an ideal Christian so- 
ciety for a large family are not for the poverty-stricken 
of our society, which is anything but ideal. 

The poverty-stricken mother of a large family has 
trouble enough, but those that dwell on this phase of her 
condition when considering her large family, wholly miss 
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the central fact. The end and very justification of mar- 
riage is to beget and to educate children for the greater 
glory of God and the eternal happiness of these children. 
No one is obliged to marry, but whoever does, should ful- 
fil the purpose of the Sacrament, if it is physically pos- 
sible to do so; and neither poverty nor wealth enters into 
the factor of physical potency. The aim of civil society 
should be not to limit the number of children among the 
poverty-stricken, but to remove the causes that make for 
great poverty, and they can be removed. The poor we 
shall always have with us, but that we have the poverty- 
stricken is a social crime. It is all very charming to talk 
pathetically of the poor, and a noble deed to spend one’s 
life in helping the poor, but poverty is not a blessing as a 
rule. It always rests on individual or social ignorance or 
crime, in the poor man himself, in his forbears, or in 
civil society. Poverty at best, in the natural life, is prac- 
tically always a blunder, to say the least. Still all this is 
beside the question. 

Existence, no matter how sordid, is immeasurably 
better than non-existence, for non-existence is nothing; 
and when we consider eternal life after separation from 
the body, existence rises to infinite possibilities above 
non-existence. A’ human life, even in an Australian 
bushman, in a tubercular pauper, in the vilest criminal, 
is in itself so stupendously noble a good that the whole 
universe exists for its upholding toward betterment. The 
raising of human life toward a higher condition has been 
the sole tendency of all the magnificent charity, sacrifice, 
patriotism, and heroism of the best men and women of 
the world. The “First Cause” itself is life, and life is 
by far the most sacred thing possible for the First Cause 
to effect. Eternal life is the reward of the just. The 
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more lives, then, brought into the world ordinarily, for 
the glory of God, the better. 

As to poverty and its evils, if men and women would 
pay more attention to the neglected virtue of confidence 
in God, poverty would lose all its bitterness. St. Law- 
rence was not bothered by his gridiron; nor St. John by 
the cauldron of boiling oil. This statement is foolish- 
ness to most folk, but it holds a fact. With Christ in the 
house the coalbin may be low yet a man can laugh 
against the winds of March. Go to your parish church 
some morning and watch the old widow who for scores 
of gray years has stood in the places of poverty, but 
whose heart knows how to chat with “the Heart.” The 
man there in dim light whispering, Offerimus preclare 
majestati tue de tuis donis ac datis hostiam puram, was 
her babe that lay at her breast, when she herself went 
hungry. The girls and boys kneeling beside her in the 
crowded pew with souls white and wonderful as her own, 
are hers through pain and joy. Watch her talking to the 
Father—(note that name will you)—and to the Mother 
of mothers and of God, with the multiple aureole of 
motherhood about the faded bonnet, and you will be able 
to answer a deal of the difficulties of the eugenists, or 
whatever you call them, of the half-baked thought. 
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AUTOMOBILIA 
By M. J. Riorpan 


ONES bought an automobile today. The chances are 
the investment was a mistake, but time alone can 
tell: anyhow, at the very worst, it will be only one more 
mistake added to the list of a lifetime. It was not neces- 
sary for Jones to mortgage his home, or his beefsteak, or 
his summer vacation to pay for the new car. But he did 
have to stow some of his principles in the cedar closet, 
which is rather worse than the mortgage. He withstood 
the allurements of the speed-call for years, and tranquilly 
took his daily exercise afoot in the face of the dust flung 
in his nostrils from the wake of his neighbors’ cars. His 
children were young, and with observation on the fine 
physical effects of walking it was not difficult to keep 
them subdued; he even half-persuaded Mrs. Jones, that 
a spanking pair and a shining surrey constituted an al- 
together more exclusive turnout than a clumsy car with 
frayed-out tires and a wheezy muffler. But the young- 
sters grew, and they grew, and they grew, and with each 
inch of growth envy of their neighbors grandly whirling 
by while the Jones’s swallowed the dust, accumulated as 
the square of their added flesh, and even the force of the 
argument from exclusiveness began to pall on the confid- 
ing helpmeet, until, foreseeing the inevitable, the die was 
cast, and now Jones has an automobile. Today he swept 
down the pike in it, and lo! it threw dust on the pedes- 
trians who walked with him yesterday, but shall walk 
-with him no more, as gallantly as any car that ever cast 
its dole upon him and his. 
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No man ever bought an automobile, and paid for it, 
and remained just the same as he was before the fateful 
purchase. Jones can never again be the care-free individ- 
ual who jauntily stepped through his front gate for a turn 
down the old walk, and a chat with the gossipy watchman, 
and a romp with his radiant-eyed collie. Henceforth he 
is on exhibition. His life must be an everlasting progress. 
He must sit up straight in his car, and after the military 
fashion, look neither to the right nor the left, or lean for- 
ward in the must-get-there-quick business style, or loll 
back against the yielding cushions in the lap-of-luxury 
mode. He can never be simple, happy, careless Jones 
again. 

Yesterday as he sauntered along the country lane, he 
stopped to examine the curious seed-pot of a ripening 
stork’s bill. He drew his hand, just for the “feel,” along 
the velvety leaf of a fine specimen of Our Lady’s candle. 
He worried a tumble-bug with his stick just to see it play 
dead. He stood stock-still to gather in every note of a 
meadow-lark, singing from its canon’s stall in the top- 
most branch of a pine tree. Today, in his mad flight, 
there are no more individual flowers for him: henceforth 
flowers will be only a mass of vari-colored vegetation. 
Tumble-bugs have passed out of his experience. He shall 
never hear again the full melody of a stray bird. He is 
in a hurry today, and will be equally so every day here- 
after; and though he speeds through the woods and the 
fields he shall hear their intimate secrets no more forever. 
Even should he ride by the seashore, when shall he ever 
wait again for the breaking of the seventh wave? Jones 
has bought an automobile indeed! but he has lost the 
flowers, and the birds, and the waves. 

But that is not all. No man ever bought an automobile 
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and thought precisely the same thoughts again. Yester- 
day Jones was every inch a man, homo, humus, humilitas, 
of the earth earthy. He walked with his kind on his very 
legs. He was humble. He had a Creator. He was poor 
and bore his burden, and he pitied his fellow-poor and 
helped them bear theirs. Today he has the wings of the 
wind. He has become a god such as might match Jove, 
or make Phcebus gasp in astonishment. Infelix Icare in- 
deed, with your pitiful, treacherous wings, how does 
Jones’ new car strike you? No more humility for Jones, 
my good masters. If the mud from his car splashes you, 
it is the sort of stuff you are made of, and you should be 
thankful, or get a car. Jones is out for a spin. Keep off 
the crossing or you will get hurt. Jones does not think 
today as he did yesterday. Pride rules his will: he re- 
members not past fears. 

There is still more. Last evening after a hearty din- 
ner Jones withdrew with his interesting family to the 
comfort of his splendid living-room. The fumes of a 
cigarette exactly capped the soothing influence of the 
black coffee. His daughter Dorothy, a charming girl, 
lulled his senses with the delicious notes of Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song” ; little Katherine, in the window-seat, was 
doubled up with laughter over the parrot’s welcome, 
“Poor Robin Crusoe, where are you? Where have you 
been?” Hubert, stretched out on the rug, was in a sweat 
over Jim Hawkins’s predicament in the apple barrel; 
mother was filling a purple violet on the field of a fresh 
linen doily ; a holy peace was in a Christian home. To- 
night it is all different, and will be every night hereafter. 
Dorothy must be excused before coffee to adjust her 
automobile veil; Hubert must forsake his ice-cream to see 
that the gasoline tank is full; mother must leave the final 
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honors to the maid as she just must be ready for a whirl 
at half-after-eight; all, coffee and music and literature 
and lazy cigarette, have flown, like love, out the window, 
and Jones’ automobile is at the door. 

There is something more. Sunday last the Jones 
family fulfilled the Law and the Prophets. Three of them 
edified the early congregation by receiving Holy Com- 
munion. The others sat without stirring through a rather 
florid Gloria and Credo at High Mass, and all were gath- 
ered together in the family pew at rosary and Benedic- 
tion in the evening. This Sunday the pious trio could 
not get to Communion because they were to take a run 
into the country in the 1916 model, and breakfast must 
be had before going to Mass, as it would be inconvenient 
to return for it afterward. And at evening, the weather 
was so pleasant after the heat of the day, that all must 
take an hour’s drive, and then at any rate attendance at 
evening service is not of obligation. Conscience has punc- 
ture troubles when the automobile is at the door. 

On the whole, Jones paid too much for his car. The 
birds and the flowers, the music and story, the incense and 
the house of prayer will never again be the same for him. 
“Macbeth shall sleep no more.” 





